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OUR SPARE ROOM. 


WHEN Mivins and myself first began life as a married 
couple, there was nothing upon which we prided 
ourselves more in our nice little house in Vandeleur 
Terrace than upon its Spare Room. Every apart- 
ment in that modest mansion was dear to us, and had 
cost me many a tear. Mivins had left the furnishing 
of it to me from the very first, and nobody can tell, 
who has not experienced it, what a trial that is. 
What a responsibility is druggets and bed-furniture, 
and dining-tables and easy-chairs, and gilt mirrors, 
which you must have, if a house is to be a house, and 
chandeliers which need a bag to put them into, if they 
are to bear looking at after the first week, down to 
the rolling-towel in the back-kitchen, which—talk of 
the excellence of machinery in these days !—either 
does not roll, nine days out of ten, or else comes 
down with a run. 

However, as I say, we furnished our house, and 
especially that Spare Room. It had statues on the 
mantel-piece, although it was but a bedroom, and a 
picture of the Battle of Waterloo, two feet by three, 
and a fly-catcher, and a sofa, with an antimacassar 
which Grandmamma Grueby worked herself, and took 
three and a half years about it, off and on, in expecta- 
tion of my marriage-day. Moreover, the bed shut up, 
and didn’t look like a bed unless you knew; and there 
was a wooden cap that fitted over the washing-table ; 
so that altogether when a party had got up, and 
the place was put in order, you might have inquired 
whether it wasn’t the drawing-room. If matters had 
turned out different, this might have been the nursery, 
perhaps, but that was not to be, and our Spare Room 
it was, and is, and in all probability will remain so 
long as we stop in Vandeleur Terrace, and we have 
a lease of the house for ninety-nine years, I believe. 
However, of course, when we took the place we 
could not tell what might happen, and it was of no 
use hiring a house only just big enough for ourselves 
and no more, and so that’s how we came to have our 
Spare Room. We are not rich people, Mivins and 
I; but we are in what one may call easy circum- 
stances; that is, we should be so, if it were not 
for that extra chamber, which, for my part, and 
although it does look so spruce and elegant, I wish 
were walled up, or thrown into the dining-room (as it 
might be, only that they say the doing away with the 


= 


party-wall would bring down the house), for really 
the trouble it has cost me, and the expense it has been 
to poor dear Mivins, nobody knows. 

What I should be most particular about in the 
way of advice to all young people setting up house- 
keeping, and especially in town, is this: What- 
ever house you take, my young friends, whether 
big or little, be sure you have no such thing as a 
Spare Room. If you must look out for contin- 
gencies—and nothing ’s worse, as far as my experience 
goes, or so likely to prove disappointing—and pro- 
vide an apartment in advance, as it were, at least 
don’t furnish it. Then you can say to all friends 
from the country who write to say they are coming 
through Town—always ‘ through,’ even if they stop a 
week—that you would be above all things delighted 
to receive them, only you have no extra sleeping 
accommodation whatever. Of course, they will 
reply that anything will do for them; that you 
may litter them down where you please ; that they 
know how to rough it, and only require that wel- 
come which they are well aware they will receive 
at your hands, &c. The variety of ingenious self- 
invitations which these good people give themselves 
is most extraordinary. But to all of them you can 
reply, with truth, that it is a thousand pities, but you 
have no Spare Room. Ah, happy pair, who have 
received a hint to this effect while there was yet 
time, and profited by it! There is a bachelor of my 
acquaintance who has adopted this course in respect 
to his drawing-room ; it is a very beautiful apartment, 
but entirely unfurnished, with the trifling exception 
of a wreath of plaster-flowers on the ceiling, above 
the place where the chandelier is expected to hang. 
He entertains his unmarried friends, and smokes 
in all his rooms indifferently; but when he is 
called upon by ladies, he takes them into the draw- 
ing-room, and remarks: ‘When I marry, this shall 
be furnished exactly as the lady of my choice shall 
direct, who, indeed, shall also have her way in every 
other particular.’ It is extraordinary how respected 
that man is in domestic circles, although he 
has not the most distant intention of marriage, and 
would not exchange the privilege of smoking in his 
bedroom (as he had once the indelicacy to confide to 
me) for five-and-forty wives. There is, therefore, 
nothing more advantageous and cheaper than an 
unfurnished room; while to married persons of small 
income it is indispensable. If they once furnish their 
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Spare Room, it is all over with them ; their house is 

* Knowing ve a Spare writes Aun 
tality for a few days. The meetings begin at 
Exeter Hall on the 14th, and I would not miss that 
“wn in when his address will be delivered, but per- 
haps Mr Mivins will be so as to procure me this 
information.’ Aunt Bertha does not think much of poor 
dear Mivins in his spiritual character, although she 
never dares breathe so much to me, who know his real 
ance uine good creature, without one 
fai 


oor of 
t 


to find out about 

never heard in his life; but this is the least of the 
evils Aunt Bertha’s coming occasions us. The house 
is placed under religious martial law for a week 
certain, and the servants unanimously give us warning 
after the first twelve hours of her. 

Then my cousin Dick informs us, by letter, that he 
would not stoop to ask a favour of any other persons 
in the world but ourselves, his character being, as 
we know, independent to a fault, but that he is very 
anxious to exhibit a terrier at the Islington dog-show, 
and feeling sure that we should never forgive his 
putting up ct an inn, why, he will make use of our 
‘ ; and he ventures to say that we have 
some sort of a kennel for a little dog that can stand 
in a corner of that as he dares not let it 
sleep out of his sight. Dick is certainly a great 
change after Aunt Bertha ; but, indifferent guest as 
she was, I can scarcely say he is an improvement. 
He keeps hours which, except that they are always 
late, are very uncertain, and is not to be trusted to 
extinguish the light in the lobby, nor even to put the 
chain up, after he has got in—when he does get in— 
a feat which he sometimes finds a little difficult. I 
don’t mean to say he tipsy; but he is so 
unused to latch-keys, that he will fumble for half 
an hour at the front-door—while Mivins and I lie 

ified with the idea that it is b The last 
time this occurred, we felt the more certain of this, 


arrived at your hospitable door at about 12.15, and | but 


it utterly refused to open ’—— 
‘Then it was Dick, was it,” i il 
ling 
keyhole ?’ 
* Yes, it was me,’ replied Dick coolly ; ‘and I must 
say, cousin, that if you heard my frantic efforts to 
in admittance, you might have sent Mivins down 


thieves, expostulated 
we thou it was thieves, 

i there waa that horrid dog of 
in Spare Room, which you me 4 


at 


with and the harder I poked it 
into the keyhole, the harder that o i 
Perhaps it was a little later than 12.15’—— 

‘It was half-past two, Dick,’ remarked I paren- 


* Was it really, cousin? How wonderfull 


quick 
the time does pass in London! Well, at 


events, 


there was nobody to be seen or heard. Vandeleur 
Terrace was as silent as our farm-yard in the country 
before cock-crow, and I could hear myself apostro- 


phising that latch-key as plainly as though I was in 
our wall- with the echo. I whistled down 
the of it, but I might just as well have 
whistled for a wind. I knelt down and knocked it 
against the door-step, but I might as well have tried 
to make a rabbit bolt by jumping on the mouth of its 
burrow. If I’d only a scarf-pin, I could have 
picked the thing clean in half a minute, but then my 
scarf-pin had been stolen about two hours before by a 
very gentlemanly person who had asked me the wa; 
to St Paul’s Churchyard. Then all of a sudden 
remembered that, three streets off or so, I had seen a 
solitary policeman amusing himself with a—no, not 
—,* toothpick, but with a pin instead of a tooth- 


‘ Dick,’ said I, ‘ don’t — 
‘ Certainly id he.—‘ I 
i i it was an occu 

tion, bat hed forborne to make an 
account of his having nothing else to do. Now I 
blessed my stars that I had not made him my enemy 
by any such rebuke. Threading my 
back, I found him at the exact spot I had 
left him, and engaged in the same occupation.’ 

‘Policeman,’ said I, ‘my latch-key is stuffed u 
have you got such a thing as a pin?’ ink hone 
that any more direct reference to instrument 
so obviously in his possession might be considered 
offensive. 

‘Sir, said he, ‘I have got half a dozen;’ and he 
exhibited a seam of his coat quite studded with those 
articles. Without entering into the very interesti 
question of why he carried so many ian, Rediestan 

t prevented me from enjoying your hospitality, 
thanked him, and returned it to ry in company with 
a shilling. But for my habit of observation, you see, 
I might have remained out of doors all — for 
nothing would have induced me to have you 
up, my character being, as you know, independent to 
fault.’ 


Dick never occupied our oe Room again; we 
had had enough of his habit of observation and inde- 
pendence of character, as well as of Aunt Bertha’s 
spiritual ism. We did not indeed sell off the 
furniture of that unfortunate apartment which was 
always leading us into so much trouble and expense ; 
we did a bolder thing still—we invited Uncle 
Trotter to come and live with us. 

persons alive, was very sincerely y 
every member of his family, as well as by his relations 
by marriage, including Mivins himself; but at the 
same time he was greatly and caressed. 
His wealth was said to be untold, and his constitu- 
tion was thought to be not worth a year’s purchase. 
This latter notion was altogether delusive, for various 
members of the family had already welcomed him to 
their hearths and homes, and he had lived with 
them gratis for considerable periods, only to leave 
them, not in a hearse, but in a huff, for some other 
rival relative, whose speculation was doomed in its 
turn to turn out quite as unfortunately. Besides 
his own intrinsic demerits, there was this additional 
disadvantage in entertaining the old 


the | it placed you at daggers drawn with everybody 
expectations 


else who had 


any from him. ‘See how 
those crafty 


Mivinses have got hold of dear Uncle 


. 
| 
| 
| } eticaly. 
| | 
mm = since he once put her "3 a — which 
er at the very d purgeon’s | 
Tolteande It is a very || matter for my | 
| husband, who is only concerned with city matters, | 
\ 
| 
| 
j 
| inasmuch that after about a quarter of an hour the | 
‘i noise altogether ceased, and long afterwards our 
: ever, e in circumstance, very 
much to his own 
i *I may not be clever,’ said Dick ; ‘but I do think I 
am sagacious. You would not have imagined now, 
ql Mivins, how the simple habit of observation alone 
| a me from passing last night in the streets. | 
| let 
j * Br 
hasba 
Lat in very tre,’ replied Dick proudly. hot | 
to his ome be te method 
: uading him to part company, suppose 
7 lan instrument could not have been procured at 
ul late hour. However, it was I who was at 
dq and the lateh-key which I had carried so 
| my waistcoat pocket had got itself stuffed up 
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Trotter, was the general remark in the family, I 

know, directly he came to Vandeleur Terrace ; and this 
feeling was especially fomented by Cousin G: 
as they affirmed, and just w they were about 
reap, in his will, the harvest of many months 
servility and inconvenient hypocrisy e came to 
however, immediately upon our invitation, wi 

i illing for all the 


to 
of 
us, 


ling over these and turning into ridicule 
their unfortunate donors ; but besides his behaviour 
in this respect, Uncle Trotter was quite unbearable. 
In the first his habits were so unpleasant that, 
rather than have him live with us, I would have pre- 
our Spare Room for a permanency, even brought 
up there that family of puppies of whose arrival I 
was in —_ expectation throughout her stay. Then 
the tro he gave was i 


gly m one occasion 

threatened to light his pipe with the flycatcher, because 
lucifers were brought to him for that in place 
of wax-lights. An Angel in the House, as a life- 
boarder, would, I believe, be unpleasant to any married 
woman like myself; spinsters may and do tolerate 
volunteer companions under the same roof, but with 
us it is different ; home is not home unless, for some 
of the year at least, we enjoy it, 
oan fashion, with our husbands. Moreover, as I have 
hinted, Uncle Trotter was not an an, but rather 


a domestic f 


compelled us to let our Spare Room.’ Then I took 
counsel with my old friend, Mrs Brown, of the 

ware Road—Lucy Gill as was when I was 

Trivet-—who, being in reduced circumstances, had 
commenced the ‘ Furnished Apartment’ business two 
or three years ago, and after several misadventures, 
pertaining, I suppose, to all commencements, was suc- 
ceeding in it toa marvel. Success was not so much 
means of livelihood, imply as a garrison. There 


i incredible ; the from 


was therefore very little doubt that we should be 
‘But don’t y' i 
iding from their rela- 
tives, and their relatives sometimes refuse to settle 
their bills upon their restoration to the domestic 
iffi- 
culty in getting the parish to bury them.’ 

This advice seemed rather hard in Lucy (whom I 
remember all heart, or nearly so), but it was sound, 


-|8o far as it went, and 


—and 
in very appropriate terms—as satisfied with every- 
Alte Uncle Trotter, almost an inmate would 
we made a favourable impression, Conroy 
was really a pattern lodger. He was a little ‘high’ 


a harpy who will burn his 

lay the decrease of his butcher’s meat to the account 
of the cat; so I was patient with his supercilious 
ways. He was really very nice-looking; he had, I 
must say, an aristocratic air about him very different 
Mivins—who, however, is worth all i 


he left the house, attired in the first style of fashion, 
and returned at seven to his dinner; after which he 
would smoke a couple of pipes, and then retire for the 
night. He never —— of any sort, nor 
any observation upon the ly bills, save one—that 
they were ridiculously cheap. ‘Really, Mrs Mivins, 
observed he, at the end of the second week, ‘I cannot 
think how you 

twice the 


Brown. 

‘What!’ says she, when I had confided to her 
little difficulty, ‘you haven’t seen the colour of 
fellow’s money for three weeks?’ 


Fancy her speaking of Mr Adolphus Conroy as ‘ 


: poor Lucy! 

5 returned I; ‘I have not. But then he 
that little sums are so pee ree and that 
would rather settle at the month’s r 

* Did he say that?’ cried Mrs Brown, in a state of 

t excitement. ‘O the wretch! O the base deceiver! 


rsons of good condition have it, you . 
perl condition him,’ cried Lucy. ‘I’ll let him 
know that he sha’n’t rob my h pless babes with 
impunity. That very man—I'm sure it’s he—lodged 
with me just when I set up business in the 


| 
presents that these miserable people had bestowed 
|| upon him at different times unknown to one anothe oun upon prac | 
Costly gifts from the old Graspalls, which it cle. 
have made their hearts ache to purchase; a bem we took the first — gentleman—Mr 
stick with a gold handle from the elder son; a snuff- nt-door bell with 
| box from the yo ; @ Wordsworth elegantly | an eye to our Spare Room. The apartment — 
| bound (a pig would a been better pleased with a | him, the terms pleased him, my offer to cater for him 
pearl) from one of the young ladies ; and even a box | 
of pills, ‘with a pious hope that they would do dearest 
uncle good,’ from the very smallest Graspall. What j 
I disliked most in the old gentleman was his chuck- | 
in 8 manner me, DU en how co e KnOW 
that I was not dependent upon his custom, like other | 
landladies? Doubtless, thought I, he regards me as | 
Spare Room was always ringing, aud meals g | crats in the world: his luggage was of great bulk, and | 
eaten there at all hours except those at which the | very heavy; altogether, he was a sort of lodger one 
rest_of the household were accustomed to take them. couldn't well help looking up to. His mode of life } 
was all that mal be desired. At about eleven a.m, 
receipt for such economy.’ But he never asked me 
the reverse. He left us, summarily, after or my receipt for his account, because he never paid 
fracas, the news of which delighted all the tamuly, | it. That was the one drawback with respect to my 
both those who had lodged and boarded him, and | otherwise model lodger; he never offered to pay one 
those who hoped to lodge and board him. He removed | sixpence either for board or lodging. Being of a 
from our roof to that of the Limpets, who had long | sensitive eg and unaccustomed to my new j 
been looking out for that happy chance. They were | calling, I did not like to press for a settlement; but | 
on after the third week had passed without my receiving 
visited; and they received his last sigh. He had 
nothing else to give them, as it turned out, for he had | considerable expenses—for gin-punch with lemon was 
sunk the whole of his property in a Life Annuity. what he took of an evening, and lemons are dear—I 
Our Spare Room was now once more in con thought I’d go and see my professional adviser, Mrs | 
and began to invite our dear friends from the country 
like an Inn Signboard at election-time. Then Mivins = ; | 
and I determined upon a line of defence that should t ‘7 
be impregnable; we came to the resolution to let 
Lodgings to This was inconve- 
nient, but so, probably, is the shell of the tortoise ; it : 
presence of an enemy; it had, however, the advantage 
of insuring safety. It was a ——— soe all 
persons inviting themselves to No. 1 V: ur Ter- 
race, that ‘circumstances over which we had no 
control’ (and I never wrote a truer sentence) ‘had 
oes he speak with a lisp, onroy: does he 
call little sums, little thumbs? Pray, tell me, for I’m 
Well anid I I tell h guessed 
* Well,’ said I, ‘I’m sure I can’t iow you 
it, Lucy, but certainly he has that peculiarity. Man 
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line. His name was Somers then; but he had that 


addressed 
ighted on this errand, but I set my back agai 
* Lucy Brown,’ exclaimed I, ‘this shall not 
be. You may be all wrong from first to last. Now, 
-the way to find out for certain will be this: do you 
and Mr Brown come and take tea with us this very 
ing, and then you shall look through the keyhole 
of our Spare Room, and see whether our lodger is 
same as your Mr Somers.’ 
‘Which if he is, I’ll baste him,’ observed Lucy, 
taking up a hearth-brush, and looking more formid- 
able I should ever have given her credit for. I had 


never believed any of those stories about Mrs Brown’s 
complete subjugation of her husband until then. He 


was once a t-major in the army, and stands six 

feet three in his stocking-feet ; still the power of a 

woman’s eye is, I believe, almost inconceivable— 

a ee to use it with 
ivins. 

Well, they came—these two—to Vandeleur Terrace ; 
and before we sat down to tea, what do you think ?— 
I observed that there was something odd about Mrs 
Brown’s dress, although crinoline does hide most 
things—she actually 
through her pocket! The law wouldn’t right her, 
she said, so she was determined to right herself with 
the strong hand, in case my lodger was the man she 
anticipated. The t-major was to stand in the 

and see that he made no resistance. I 
thought this a most dreadful proposition, and insisted 
no such thing taking place in my house; but 
ivins, I am sorry to say, 7 me point-blank. 
He even su; that I, who been wronged also 
by this gentleman, should assist Mrs Brown, while he 
humself assisted the sergeant-major in overawing the 
foe. I wonder what Aunt Bertha would have said 
had she heard him make such a proposal! How 
earnestly I hoped that my lodger would not come in 
that evening, would never come back at all ; or better 
still, that he would turn out to be the Mr Adolphus 
Conroy which his manners and pe had always 
led me to expect; the personal description which 
Mrs Brown had given of Mr Somers, tallying so 
accurately with his own, however, that this last hope 
was very faint i 

At 6.45, as usual, the u ing man came home, 
and we could scarcely prevent the avenging female on 
the first floor from descending upon him forthwith, 
when she ised his voice and s The sergeant- 
major, however, re ted to her how much sweeter 
her revenge would be if she waited till he had his 
slippers on, and his pipe alight, and he had made 
himself, as he fondly my comfortable for the 
evening ; so poor Mr Adolphus Conroy dined in peace. 
At eight p.m, the sergeant-major and my husband 
softly descended into the passage, and stood the one 
on one side, the other on the other of our Spare 
Room door. I ee 
going pit-a-pat, — you, and wishing w 
was coming was well over. The intrepid Lucy 

down, and looked 


same volume of Byron’s poems. 1’ll Don Juan him.’ 
With these words, she threw open the door, and 
marched into our Spare Room, like a general taking 


possession. 

* And how do you do, Mr Somers, alias Mr Adol- 
= , alias a number of other fine names, I 
not doubt? My ’umble duty to you, my perfect 
ant che her wits 
the most cutting courtesy you can imagine. I could 
not help coming a little way down the stairs to look 


the | latest dates—‘ no harm at all, if you will 


that hearth-brush stuck | and 


life: Mivins, under the i of was quite a 
Julius Cesar com with him. Hi = wandered 
irresolutely from the hearth-brush to the sergeant- 
major, and lit upon me at last with really quite a 


pitiful e on. 

‘Oh, Mrs Miving’ said he, «1 never meant you any 
harm. Do, pray, protect me.’ 

‘Oh, no harm at all,’ exclaimed my husband, pre- 
senting our little account carefully made u — 
e that.’ 
* ‘And this,” added Mrs Brown, dropping another 
courtesy, and drawing forth a document of a similar 
nature. 

‘I have not got one single farthing,’ observed Mr 
Adolphus Conroy with desperation. 


I draw a veil over what followed ; indeed, I was so 
upset that I became entirely unconscious. When I 
recovered, the sentinels were still at their post; Mrs 
Brown’s colour was rather heightened; her hearth- 
brush was broken in two; my unfortunate lodger 
was sitting on the carpet of our Spare Room in a 
suppl icatory attitude. 

‘If you will only spare me, dear Mrs Brown, cried 
he ; ‘I have an uncle in town who will repay you all, 

more.’ 

‘I daresay you have,’ replied she contemptuously. 
* You have an uncle in every street.’ 

‘Yes, but this is a regular one, this is,’ urged he; 
‘and he’s very fond of his nephew, I do assure you.’ 

‘Then he must have a very peculiar taste,’ quoth 
the sergeant-major sententiously. 

‘He will pay you all ten times over,’ cried the poor 
wretch, rubbing his back. ‘I don’t ask you to lose 
sight of me. Come with me to his house, Mrs Brown, 
if you will not trust me.’ 

* Trust you!’ exclaimed that lady with the loftiest 
scorn. evertheless, since there was offered this 
scintilla of hope, she put on her bonnet, and accom- 
panied her victim into the street, notwithstanding the 
sergeant-major’s remonstrances. In about five minutes 
she returned alone; Mr Somers, alias Conroy, had 
called a cab in the next street, and esca’ from 
the avenger. ‘He got on the box, said she, ‘or I 
would have gone with him wherever he went. How- 
ever, he’s had something to remember me by.’ 

When we came to examine the bulky and ponderous 
baggage, it turned out to be brickbats. All that 
he left of personal property in our Spare Room— 
he having taken away all his fine clothes by de 
and unobserved—was a false cravat, called, dione, 
a ‘Dundreary, and a little box full of ingenious 
instruments for forcing locks. 

The misfortune has put us rather out of heart in 
—- to single-gentlemen lodgers. Can any one tell 
us What is to be done with our Spare Room ? 


FISH AND FISHPONDS. 


Or all melancholy sights, commend us to a fresh-water 
aquarium! It is to keep the salt-water ones 
clear, and even y epee t we might almost say it is 
impossible that they should be otherwise than beau- 
tiful, if only left to themselves, for there is always 
life and latent beauty in salt-water, as the ancients 
symbolised by the ope of Venus rising from its 
waves. Buta tank of what is euphemistically called 
fresh-water, never looks clear. ou catch yourself 
sniffing on approaching the yellow fluid. e fish 
seem 


| 
: same excuse about settling at the month’s end.— 
{ : Jemima Anne, go and fetch a policeman.’ 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| * It’s Somers, observed she, in a voice trembling with | 
{ anticipated pues ‘it’s the very man himself. | 
} He’s got his horrid feet upon the mantel-shelf, just as | 
he used to do in our house; and he’s reading the 
; ee suffer from indigestion. It 1s evidently an effort for 
the water-beetle to perform his usual acrobatic feats. 
it is unnatural to keep 
animal vegetable life in so limited a space as a 
: fresh-water aquarium. It may be done; but unless 
, consumers oxygen be kept very exactly, the 
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e 
contrary, will flourish in the smallest rock-pool ; and 
even if the balance between animal and vegetable life 
be not nicely adjusted, it will be some time, owing to 
the antiseptic properties of salt-water, before it will 
tell on them injuriously. 

Enlarge the fresh-water receptacle so that wind 
and other atmospheric agencies may intiuence it, and 
few rural sights are more interesting to the naturalist 
than a sheet of water, or more ornamental as an 
adjunct of a country-house. 

As the ‘fair receipt of water, some thirty or forty 
foot square,’ with which Lord Bacon would ornament 
his model garden, is to have no fish in it, we may 
dismiss such tanks as contemptuously as he disposes of 


xperiment will fail. Anemones and sea-weed, on the 


the ‘ fine devices’ round them—‘ they be pretty thin 
to look at.’ Fishponds proper were early an a 
ance of luxury. The old i i a 


jan 
—_ le one, now almost wholly choked 
with rubbish, called Lake Meeris. It was dug by 
manual labour, was of t+ extent, and a 
water. ication with the Nile. Two pyramids 
were erected in the centre of it; and fae me 
quaintly tells us, that for six months of the year, 
when the waters set out of the lake into the Nile, it 
produced a talent’s worth of fish a day for the king’s 
treasury (about L.243). We can easily fancy that 
then, as now, artificial lakes and tishponds would be 
dear to orientals. Raising huge earthworks and 
digging deep channels has always been a mania in the 
east. ough the former are more enduring than the 
latter, without doubt the Great King dreamed away 
his days in a shady kiosk by ‘a motion from the river 
won,’ just as eastern potentates do still. Manners 
in the a 
vivarium, or fishpond, was an integral part o 
the Roman villa, and probably floated to its situation 
as the crown of patrician luxury, when the Orontes 
flowed into the Tiber, bearing s' eastern fashions 
on its broad eats ‘ormed to 
possess a =~ pond, whic ight have stirred 
the envy of Xerxes. Murena, a Roman knight in 
Sulla’s time, first made fishponds in our sense of the 
word, though oysters had been kept in tanks (as in 
the modern pits) before his time. er nobles soon 
followed his example. Lucullus had a mountain near 
Naples cut down, at a greater cost than he had 
his famous villa, and let the sea in where it stood. 
In Cesar’s time, it became very fashionable to keep 
lampreys in fishponds. Many curious tales are told 
of om In a part of Lake Baiw, the orator Hor- 
tensius kept one in a pond: he was so tenderly 
attached to it, that he shed tears at its death. 
Another was to be seen on the same estate wearing 
earrings, which some admirer had bestowed upon it. 
Cesar gave away six thousand of them to his friends, 
when celebrating one of his triumphs. It should be 
noticed, that this is not the common lamprey with 
which we are so familiar, but a much larger common 
in the Mediterranean, and once only, so far as we 
know, taken on our coasts, called scientifically the 


remarkab 


from its patron, Murena. It is 
ex ingly fierce; and great enmity, according to 
Pliny, subsist between it and the 


shews itself in attempts to bite off each other's tails! 
He also says that the taste of vinegar transports them 
to extreme rage. Murena flung condemned slaves to 
them in his fishponds, and beheld the unhappy men 
torn in pieces by them. ‘The same author quaintly 
tells us that their bite ma be best cured by the ashes 
of the fish’s own head, and that they are fond of falling 
in love with serpents, which is taken advantage of by 
the fishermen ; they hiss like serpents, and so lure 
them into their toils. This fish could live indiffer- 
—-— in salt or fresh water. 


fishponds were maintained at vast expense. 
Fishermen were sent out to catch small fry for the 
favoured pets, which sometimes became so tame as to 


id for | depth. 


feed from their owner’s hand. The fish themselves 
acquired fabulous value out from their intrinsic 
worth, as happens to this day in similar fashionable 
manias. We need not think even that the custom 
of keeping aquaria is of modern growth ; the Romans 
preserved mullets in glass vases for the sake of watch- 
ing their beautiful colours. 
The monks were the first in our land to dig fish- 
mds ; most likely, we owe the carp to their intro- 
t is even possible that rought pike to Britain, 
for, in old times, this fish was nm ao scarce than 
at present, whereas a reverse process appears to 
— with our native fish as the population increases. 
great religious houses were generally situated 
hard by ariver, as Ford Abbey, in Dorset, by the Axe, 
which is yet famed for its trout ; or still more notably 
in the case of the Witham in Lincolnshire, the whole 
course of which is dotted with abbeys. The fish 
caught in these streams were transferred to stews, 
where they could be conveniently kept till required. 
Many such ponds still remain, celebrated even now 
for the excellence of their fish. Ty wae are 
drained, but may be traced by their Curious 
relics have been found in some of them. An angler 


heavy, 
ottingham to be cleaned, this was Pte 


The eagle itself was mounted on a now 
does duty as a lectern in the magnificent Collegiate 


Some of the most interesting English fishponds, 
however, are the ‘ blow-wells,’ as they are called, in 
the north-east corner of Lincolnshire. These are 
natural artesian wells, circular hollows sinking 
abruptly through the alluvial soil to the underlying 

strata, and constantly full of the purest water. 
You see the bubbles working their way up as os 

po is 

they are noe they are certainly of great 
Sir Joseph Banks found bottom in one 
hundred fathoms in one of them. One of these 
others are be seen 
at sev of the neighbouring villages. ey vary 
from five yards to thirty in diameter, and are generally 
surrounded by a belt of trees. On a fine day, they 
appear of the deepest blue colour, like a Damascus 
sword-blade, shading lighter or darker as ing 
breezes ruffle surface. The 
are fringed wi uatic weeds, an m run sheer 
down, enclosin; > oa of light-green water in the 
centre, where the greatest depth prevails. They are 
dangerous-looking places; a man might dive in, and 
certainly ‘pluck up drowned honour by the locks,’ 
lent fish a in them, pike especially growing very 
large—one of twenty-five pounds’ weeks has been 
taken in one of them. Indeed, as you stand by their 
side, imagination can shadow forth piscine monsters, 
terrible as any encountered by Schiller’s diver, in 
their unknown depths. We lately visited a group of 
these ‘ blow-wells’ near Tetney, some being small, 
others larger, reminding us of a little family of ge 
at rest. A few small boys surveyed our proceedi 
with awe. We flung in clods, which apt ae 
droppingly’ through the clear water out o sight, 
whis large sullen circles ebbed slowly to the si 
At length one boy remarked to us in horror-stricken 
tones, ou our inquiring if he ever bathed in them: ‘A 
man once swam over that one’ (pointing out the 
largest), ‘and—he died after it!’ On cross-ex- 


amination, he could not tell any particulars of the 


f | Church at Southwell. 


| 
| 
{ 

}in the great pond at Newstead Abbey, some forty 

years ago 
fished up 
sent to N 
to be hollow; and on being unscrewed, the charters i 
| of the abbey were disclosed within it. They had been 
| hidden there in the perilous times of Henry VIIL, | 
| and were little the worse for their long submergence. | 
| 


event, so we set it down as a 
by the mothers of the place to surround 
ith a fascination that should effec- 


keep off the yo These blow-wells are 


a visit. Cattle instinctively avoid them ; 
ey never freeze, we were told, in the severest 


might as well have been Yarra- Yarra, for any signs of 
commercial activity that it exhibited. We visited it 
the other day, and, lo! a railway wound its tortuous 
length along the hillsides, and a huge reservoir was 


rowed as unconcernedly as if it were coeval with the 
surrounding mountains. Of course, salmon-trout will 
never bread 


might 
ye be successfully introduced. No one could 
upon the formation of such a pond without 
lying to it Horace’s lines about the fish finding 
in the elm-trees, where doves so lately sat 
and cooed. 

While on the subject of these artificial we 
might tell of those at Stormontfield and elsewhere, 
devoted to solving the many interesting questions con- 
nected with the birth and education of the Salmonide. 
These are scientific oe: akin to those which have 
ere now been made close to the sea to try the capa- 
cities of living in fresh water possessed by soles, cod- 
fish, and other denizens of the ocean. But we refrain, 
and from historic fishponds to more familiar 
ground—to those ponds we have actually round us 
at which we cherish as part of that assembly 
of loved objects which make up our ideal of home. 

One of commonest sights, on ing from a 
kitchen- 
surrounding a country-house, is a circular d 
covered with duck-weed. It is impossible to t 
a hook and line through the green stagnant scum. 
Two or three willows g over the black waters, 
and a few posts and rails moulder away at the side. 
Mariana, in her moated grange, might have enjoyed 
@ morning walk hard by it, but the gardener shudders 
at its neglected appearance. Newts are the only 
living things to be seen, though he will mosi likely 
tell you a tale about an enormous pike that once 
snapped at him while filling his ee there ; 
much as the famous one Mr Briggs hooked, which 
actually barked at him in its rage on being captured. 
It is no one’s business to look after such a pond as 
this; so, like the skeleton in the cupboard, the 
tumble-down house in Chancery, or any other domestic 
eyesore, it is left to its own desolation. There is a 
story of a man who once bathed in such a was 
attacked by leeches, and on emerging, to wait 
undressed on the bank till the hungry fiends were 
pleased to drop off him. Faugh! Let us pass on. 


The leaves are crisp under our feet as we | best 
te 


bank to a very different kind of 


80 
Clear as and deep to the water's edge, the 
beeches, with thei pale drooping sprays, bend lovingly 


over it. No plebeian fish are suffered to swim and 
gorge th ves in its favoured depths; it is the 

home of numerous gold and silver fish, which 
float sedately along, or turn solemnly round and 
round it, like experienced old fellows, who are not 
diverted from their usual business-like ways a 
trifle. ‘You will not often see them to 
take a gnat from the surface; they leave that to the 


legend, i 


glassy mirror, floating ‘double, swan and shadow,’ li 
those on ‘sweet St Mary’s Lake.’ The fishpond we are 


P upon 
spreads between, and we turn from the water’s edge 
homewards, none the worse for the strains of our 
boyhood that still murmur in our ears. 


TOO GOOD A HUSBAND. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—OHAPTER I. 


Mr M11 was a good, easy sort of man; his favourite 
proverbs were: ‘ Everything happens for the best,’ 
and ‘ Never meet troubles half-way.’ When his wife 
presented him with five daughters in succession, and 
then ceased her biennial gift, his calm temper never 


emergi 
into the belt of trees and waste land | paren 


ight yet come; and when it was no longer possible 
to hope for the latter consolation, he dwelt only the 


g of an affectionate disposition, 
length quite contented and happy in 
wen the little. girls 
t ittle gir w up into 
the young Saltese is ir to become 
wife's and the husband’s 
continually meeting in opposition. e 
happiness as well as of the health and 
isi heir children, and that the latter had no 
t to bring girls into the world and then to b 
i tleman would counsel his wife 


if i 


they never would be ; and that if 
feel quite sure that everythi 


babili 
would come 
did not. The Rev. Henry Balford, aged thirty-two, 
with a living worth five hundred a year, was, duri 

a visit to his cousin, the rector of the ish, intro- 
duced to Miss Mill, aged twenty-eight; and feeling 
the want of a wife, and thinking that she would make 
him a comfortable one, he courted, pro and was 
in due time married to her. Mrs Mill had been too 


vulgar roach and dace, the common herd in the great | easy 


fishpond, who rush erly after the world’s 
things. They Valle pardenshle auction, 
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sad eed, when their young mistresses come down from 
| i e house to fling them a few crumbs, and admire 
dan their lustrous glow; but for the most part, they bear 
/ tually themselves worthy of that clear sparkling pond, 
| its green nodding ferns, and aristocratic precincts. I 
ii winter. ilosophic with Confucius in Celestial 
! - Tt is easy enough to form a fishpond and stock it Empire. 
| with fish in these days of enterprise, when ova can be e need not visit the lake before the terraces, or 
artificially hatched in a pe ev Three or four | descant on the swans that plume themselves in its 
' years ago, the beautiful valley which runs from Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil to Brecon, under the towering Beacons, 
most familiar wi 18s the one we HS. in asc 
where cattle come to drink, and geese hiss at them, 
as if insulted on their own domain. There we got 
; wet feet, and tired our nurse’s patience with a crooked 
ug m it, illed with water, on which pleasure-parties pin that would never catch the minnows. There, 
with the new rod given us on our birthday, we caught 
\ our first dace, and walked up to dinner at least a 
‘ foot taller in our own estimation. Round its reedy 
years more may see this basin an excellent preserve of | sides, we afterwards, on a home for the 
ike, carp, tench, eels, &c. Even the gwyniad, which | holidays, took the greedy pike, shot that well- 
remembered water-hen with the keeper’s gun. Those 
| 
| deserted him. At each of the five disappointments, 
| he endeavoured to console his less sadipeiatanted 
, by reminding her that sons often gave their 
ts an immense deal of trouble, and that one 
more frequently on the former. e co not con- 
ill that her having no son was a blessing, 
| in time that ‘What can’t be cured must 
i 
/ ‘not to meet troubles half-way,’ and remind her that 
the girls were not old maids yet, and that a 
{ were, she might 
Hs for the 
: ; alter Which he would re’ to garden, and 
| op further discussion. 
| long desirous of a son-in-law, and Mr Mill was of too 
| a temper, to feel much anxiety about Mary’s 
} future happiness ; and, indeed, there was no just cause 
' | why they should. The bridegroom was a respectable, : 
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-tempered, domestic man ; the bride a sensible, 
Seoding-oam Both intended to do their 


others, because she 
a paradise. 


come Mr Balford brought his half-brother, 
Walter Morant, to the wedding breakfast, in the 
character of bridesman. The brothers were near 
neighbours, and had always been much er; and 
not pleased enry ord for marrying, 80 

viding — with a better companion than a 
somewhat prejudiced the Mill 
cgninat W ter ; and when tirst they saw him— 
though they could not deny that he was, both in 
face and figure, one of the handsomest men they had 
ever seen, yet they could, and did complain that he 
evidently knew too well how very handsome he was. 
A tow daye after the wedding, however, he took 

of the rector’s now vacant spare room, and 
soon caused all ill-natured rumours to te be forgotten. 
He was courteous to all, but to none so courteous as 
to Lucy, the youngest Miss Mill; and, in short, one of 
the first letters the Balfords received after their return 
from their wedding-trip, informed them that Walter 
and Lucy were going to follow their good example, 
and get married. 

Mr Morant was pronounced by all his future relations 
to be not only handsome, but also clever and fascin- 
ating. Of his love for Lucy they could not possibly 
entertain any doubt, for he was a man who might | th 
have had his pick amongst the ladies, and his income | dar! 
equalled the whole of Lucy’s fortune. The elder 
brother was delighted at the prospect of the marriage, 
Walter up to skies. Thc letter was shewn to 
Mr Morant, who said, with one of his most amiable | almost 
smiles: ‘I’m afraid dear old Hal is rather a partial 

owes me gratitude as well as love. But what I was 
to do with it if 
I’m sure [ do not know. I call Hal my own brother, 
Mrs Mill, because, though we had different fathers, 
we had the same mother and the same ni This 
fresh proof of the mutual affection “tthe toch 


: | inte 


‘Miss Lucy, Miss Lucy! I wish you would not make 
ite so sure of pleasing your future lord and master. 
ppose it were the fashion for gentlemen to advertise | m 
their rer as they = their horses, what could 
‘or you? You’re a young woman, 
; you have a fair skin, red 
of hair. I really can’t think of any- 
ur favour. Now, who but a fool 


sig 
your Singers, sod e the 
saw; but 


ou 


per, you silly little 
a pencil in your 
not quite done justice to herself, for she 
manners, and a very pleasing face, 


you ever 


;| then looking 


our head, | which ber Soa not very hot. 


the sweet little bride did not become a good wife, it 
certainly was not the fault of her family ; for, before 


ible she could do eno 

the breakfast, Mr 
ride Bin 
he ear in gi 


been certain to be happy. How anxiously the 

first letters were expected! And one 

told the same tale, only in different wor 

hasn’t taken papa’s advice : he is 

fully.’ ‘Walter makes so much 

getting unbearably conceited” ‘It is 

that I am going to live near Mary, for I 

needed no d them 

writer in every word she wrote. 


‘My dearest Lucy, where have you been? I have 
Sengetns ae p and down this room for the last hour, 
with anxiety on your account.’ 

. 0 you such a message as you le: 
nt me feeling anxious ? 
wing that you were walking alo 
and then sitting in a close little room, vthe side of 
a woman—who, for aught you know, may be sicken- 
ing of fever—can —_ my mind at rest, you little 


know how I love 
so many i If I must do something for 
those to whom has given less.’ 
i of your heart misleads 
; such duties to old maids who have no 
usbands to take care o: 


, She answered meekly 

it was not Sool | while to give you 

al the good that [have done Was 
to be busy all the morning, and so would 

not miss me.’ 

pe 0 put I fo that you had gone out by your- 
self, and now, of course, you are too tired to go out 
with me.’ 

‘Indeed, I am not. I will be ready in twenty 
minutes. There in wich a pleasant brese It is just 
the day to ride off a headache. Is it very bad, poor 
Walter?’ and she put her little hand on his forehead, 
‘To think that I should 

you for the sake of old Jones !’ 
for this once,’ he replied, 
ai | giving her kis you are sure that you are 
not tired 

‘If I were tired, the very best way to rest after a 
walk is to take a ride.’ And just as the horses were 
brought to the door, she returned, buttoning her 
glove, laughing, and out of breath. 

Nowhere did Lucy appear to less advan’ 
on hi he was neither a 
courageous rider. The dark dress 


‘My love, the 


have 


327 
and was, besides, of a true, aapetel, loving nature. 
was not perhaps > 
herself was wholly unconscious of 
fect of her character, not of her | 
, and, therefore, was not reflected in her \ 
the were married, all the 
exclaimed : ‘ What a magnificent bridegroom !’ 
o church, both father and mother had lectured 
her conjugal duties, and each of her sisters, as 
ad assured her 
| 
‘ill 
| 
ani 
pod a husband. 
e could Dik sucy, the pet House, farewell 
J 
seeme Mrs Mull a good omen of the tuture happi- 
ness of her two daughters. Every day Walter became 
more and more popular, and every one thought Lucy ; 
avery lucky girl. Lucy, for her part, often wondered 
why so handsome and so clever a man should wish i 
She looked at herself in the glass, 
and was forced to acknowledge that her appe 
as a woman was very far inferior to his as a m 
and, in other respects, she did not even dream of c { 
ing herself to him. 
she Shook her head, and thus dressed hers i 
fake @ horse merely because it Was Day With D 
points, and had a | 
to think that if yo 
you had some in 
portrait of every oy 
sion, for when yo 
you drew an ugly 
when you shewed him your caricature of his 
made kim more nearly angry than you ever 
before ; so t¢ 
—~ fi 
Lucy had 
had very ple 
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ae rider. ‘Try and get more into 
—but I’m afraid you will never ne 
fod hme, Lucy. I can’t understand any one 
i 


efully stu; Tough to trying 


was not built in a day, there is no saying what 
perseverance may accomplish.’ 

Walter might well be fond of riding; the saddle 
was his throne, there he looked a king, and a right 

one. To see him ride to hounds was one of the 
hts of the field. His feats 
the tall and wonder of the coun 

comes your sister, Lucy. should know 
her a mile off by legs.’ 

*It is impossible to walk along these muddy roads 
with long dresses; and, as a clergyman’s wife, she is 

darling, do not that eT am finding fault 
with Mary. Any sister of yours, my sweet Lucy, 
Sad be free from my censure, let her be what she 
would.’ Then, after a moment's silence, he continued, 
laughing: ‘ By Jove, what good substantial under- 
standers they are. And they are so fair a sample of 
the rest of the woman, both in mind and body, useful 
—but not ornamental. No, certainly poor old Hal 
has not a refined taste in women.’ 

Lucy’s lips quivered, and a mist came before her 
eyes, but she drove back her tears with a smile, and 
resolutely forced herself to ignore that Walter knew 
that Mary was her favourite sister. The relations 

each other very cordially, and before leavi 

who had looked once or twice rather inten y 
at Lucy, said kindly : ‘ What makes you look so pale ? 
Are you unwell, or only tired ?’ 

‘ Neither one nor the other,’ said Walter, answering 
somewhat warmly for his wife. ‘She is pale because 
she has passed the morning in a little, close room. 
The instant she came home I saw that she wanted 
fresh air, and so brought her out for a ride. I did not 
tell you, my love,’ he ee “ohare to his wife, 

‘that you were looking ill, know how 
nervous you are; and therefore, although I always 
observe your looks, I never remark upon te 
once more addressing 
think, Mary, you ly venture to leave Lucy 
to her husband’s 

As Mary walked home, she resolved in future to 
do so, and reproached herself not a little for having 
remarked upon Lucy’s pale cheeks, and for having 
8 visit The r error 

entirely sprun thoughtlessness. Perceiving 
that her sister ou pebe than usual, she had naturally 
but imprudently, a Walter’s peculiar charac- 
ter, inquired after her health. The latter error was 
more blameworthy, sithoagh it was kindly meant. 
—— that w women are once married, they 
are without the interference of ng own 
family, and Ser that Lucy would be ha 
with somethin 0, Mary had tried to find her 
s regrets were followed by self- 
congratulations. She was glad that her sister should 
be so great a lady, and should have so doting a hus- 
band, for, whatever might be Walter's faults, his 
extraordinary love for his wife was remarked by 
every one ; but she felt that she herself, with such a 
husband, and such a lazy life as Lucy's, would be 
thoroughly miserable, and so she contentedly Fendi 
her brother-in-law’s grand mansion, and gazed fondl 
on the little oper in which, consulting and wae 
ing t = Henry always loved and helped 


> or ou look three shades paler 
you by her remark. You are so 


delicate, my sweet Lucy, that it is im ible for a 
robust like Mary to much 
care you need. I had some business to do in Rails- 
brook, but I will put that off till to-morrow, in hopes 
that a gallop across Ranley Park will bring a little 
colour into your cheeks.’ If the lo; ride did not 
succeed in g the colour into rong es cheeks, it 
did in making ae wish Mary’s interference further, 
for turf-riding seemed to the little coward even more 
perilous than road-riding ; and if she had been left 
to choose her own horse, she would have given the 
preference to one that was an there 
of a gallop. 
ery guilty eel when, after dinner, 
she found the prapes dancing with the biscuits, and 
hoping to the that it was a false alarm—sat on 
her until, utterly unconscious, she fell forward 
on the table. When she opened her eyes, she was 
lying on a sofa, and Walter was knee hacdiien fey ber 
side. Some servants were in a corner of the room, 
ready to obey their master’s orders, but were not 
allowed to her Before had 
time to “ape r husband oon laced fin 
on her lips, and, smiling, shoo! 4 ts head. Lucy - od 
uite to be silent, and che as that delicious, 
Sees weakness which sometimes follows a faint, 
on his handsome form and face, and musing 
on his love and presence of mind. The servants were 
now ted to have after a the was 
permi to have a ow and to speak. e was 
soon well eno’ - lectured, or rather to hear 
Mary’s thet ry for it was very seldom, indeed, 
that Walter considered Lucy herself responsible for 
any wrong she had done. All the time that he 
was paining her by his censure of her sister, he was 


expressing the most extravagant love for herself. 
She was ‘his ’ *his sweet wife,’ ‘his idol.’ 
If she attem to defend Mary, the defence was 


considered a some of her own goodness and of 
her sister’s imprudence. Subdued, at length, by so 
suffered Mary’s interference 
to very un ortable | on 
the sofa; she halt rose. “Walter was by 
instantly. His darling must keep her head down ; 
even at the cost of opposing her wishes, he must take 
care of his treasure. And grateful for so much love, 
Lucy obeyed, feeling all the time what a relief it 
would be to sit up for five minutes, or to walk across 
eee Saree into a soft bed! She 
the clock; it still wanted two hours of 
time. “She never could lie two more hours—one 
began to fidget Walter was by her aide ike light 
to iter was by her side like t- 

" My love, do you feel faint again ?’ ue 

no, I’m not at all faint, only a little restless.’ 

‘Ah, but, Lucy Lig you must exert your- 
self ;’ and then, with of smiles, ‘you 
must lie quiet for my sake.’ 

So Lucy lay quiet, with the exception of a sly 
stretch whenever her husband’s eyes were averted ; 
but that was not often; and from time to time she 
glanced furtively at the clock, and unfastened a hook, 
and longed more and more to go to bed. She was 
very often on the t of to do so, but 
refrained for fear o ining Walter ‘ He is so good 
to me,’ she it, ‘so anxious to anticipate my 
ae eee I should like to go to bed, he 

guess my fee imself suggest m 
wore ented, and Walter too her fondly in his arms, 


she herself in and 


| 
| 
she glanced admiringly at her husban | 
6 Well, well’ he answered good-humouredly ; ‘Rome 
| 
| 
} 
ia 
and Carries SUAITS 425 Casliy as she could have 
| 
if | band’s love and strength, and proud too, that, for | 
| cues, she had by her potions endurance been abte to 
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make some return for his love, even though he must 
never know that she had done so. 


with her reading, for, every now and then, she made 
some half-a-dozen very neat stitches. But after such 
an exertion, she wo' hold out the funny little piece 
of calico, gloat over it, laugh at it, and even kiss it— 
nay, once she took it in her arms and hugged it, sway- 
ing herself backwards and forwards as she did so; 
whilst so doing, the sound of a on the stairs 
recalled her to her senses, and she ily hid her 
work, yet not as though she were ashamed of her 
occupation, but only anxious to conceal it. ‘How I 
do wish the grand-jury would get through its busi- 
ness !’ she said to herself. ‘If Walter does not come 
home soon, he will find me in a strait-waistcoat. I 
can’t —_ my secret and my reason much —, I 
wonder if there would be any harm in telling Mary! 
No, I had better not. Walter might feel slighted, 
and Mary would scold me.’ She picked a flower to 
pieces somewhat sadly. ‘ All women, I suppose, have 
to make some sacrifices when they marry, tho’ 
have not to go hundreds of miles from their r 
and mother ; and, worse still, to be settled near their 
favourite sister, and to be told by her, as Mary told 
me: “ Now that we are married, it is better that we 
| should not be too much together, nor love each other 
too much.”’ She looked up, t sight of her hus- 
band’s portrait, and i 
more sacrifices than I have e, for are not you 
the best of husbands; and will you not be’—she 
approached the picture, and crossing her hands, gazed 
at it as a Catholic might gaze at the image of a 
—— saint—‘ will you not be the father of my 
child ? 

Long before Lucy had seen Walter, she had often 
secretly hoped that a lover would some day come, 
but the lover of her fancy was very different from the 
one who had actually arrived. th the home and 
the husband, she had pictured to herself, were un- 
doubtedly inferior to those which she had obtained ; 
and yet, perhaps, they were more fitted to satisfy her. 
Walter was so generous, that she had everything 
which money could procure ; only one luxury—per- 
ae Gn greatest—was denied to her, the luxury of 

ing some return for all she received—but that 
was impossible; her husband made her understand 
that he could gratify his own desires as well as hers, 
and that he was not pleased if she did more than feel 
grateful. She was the envy of every woman in the 
neighbourhood, and sometimes she would envy a poor 
woman making a shirt for her husband, or dining off 
dry bread, and saving a piece of cold meat for the 
now she really was—what hitherto she only been 
—— to others, and trying to persuade herself— 
she real 
She walked about her house and grounds, and admired 
their splendour more than she had ever done before. 
‘My boy will be born to a fine inheritance,’ she 
thought ; ‘and what a es his will be— 
so happy, that it must make hi man. Look 
which way he will, he will see only tiful q 
and kind, loving faces. Little, helpless one! I wi 
pay back all that I owe to the father by my care of 
the son. Ah, baby! it will be many years before you 
will be able to do without me. How. many hours’ 
work, how many sleepless nights do _ mean to cost 
me, you little, saucy rogue?’ Then she tried to think 
more seriously of the great trust she was about to 
receive, but her nature was so hopeful that she could 
not believe her son would be than a healthy, 
merry boy, and a noble, gentle man. She walked 
through the villages, fell into interesting conversa- 


all | hel 


tions with the young mothers, and informed herself 
anpeieg boys’ games. She did not take much notice 
of little girls, for somehow it had not occurred to her 
that foe tahe ight be of that sex. From that tire- 
some grand-jury, Walter never would come home. She 
must amuse herself in some way. Since that unfor- 
tunate attempt to take her lover’s portrait, she had 
not used her pencil. Walter had a very retentive 
memory, and so sensitive a nature, that it was some 
months after his ny 3 before he forgot her mor- 
tifying failure. Now, however, she determined to 
resent him with a second picture, which must give 
more pleasure than the last could possibly have 
et In the dining-room hung a portrait of 
i , taken at five years old: she drew a younger 
resemblance of this face, put a cap round it, and 
clapped her hands with glee, as she thought of the 
pretty way she had fancied of telling her husband of 
the great joy that awaited him. A letter arrived 
from Walter, the most lover-like of letters, informing 
her that he should return on the morrow, and desir- 
ing her to try and be as sensible as _ her sister, 
and remain comfortably at home until he arrived. 
Impossible to obey ; Lucy was waiting at the station 
half an hour before the train arriv ‘I couldn’t 
coming, dear Walter!’ she exclaimed, as she 
cuddled up to him, not perceiving that her husband 
was surrounded by his friends, and that the eyes of 
half the passengers were staring at her. 
‘Then you deserve to be well scolded,’ he answered 
fondly, ‘ for not ing more care of yourself than to 
come out so late in evening, and without your 


put her hand up to her neck. ‘O dear! I 


marriage is worth | boa, too. 


She 


Saas but never mind. The sight of you has sent 
a happy glow over me, that I am sure I shan’i 


e Col 

Lucy looked round, blushed, and hastened away. 
‘I have a little present for you,’ she said, as soon as 
they were alone. ‘Does joy ever take away your 
appetite? because if it does, I won’t give you my 
present till after you have dined.’ But then, without 
waiting for an answer, she drew it from her pocket : 
‘It’s of no use, Walter, I can’t keep it any longer.’ 

The moon was shining so brightly that it was light 
enough for him to see the picture—light enough for 
her to see her husband’s face. Its e ion chan 
instantly. ‘ What nonsense is this, Lucy? What do 


brats squalling about a house.’ Luc 
es, ; and, after a few minutes’ 2 Bm. he said 
reproachfully: ‘It was not my return then which 
made you look so pleased? My love alone cannot 
satisfy you, you want children ?’ 

He wai for a reply, and at length 
stammered : ‘I coe ou would have been pl 
Of course, it is a little Walter I want. I shall always 


y was the happiest little woman in the world. | be 


but he was still a gloomy-looki 
todress for dinner. However, 


at table, he had recovered his 
te . He was more attentive than usual to 
cy, and insisted upon her lying on a sofa to take 
her dessert, because 
servant had left the room, he soon convinced her that 
his annoyance at the news she had told him was 
entirely owing to his anxiety on her account. Her 
spirits rallied, and she went to bed, hoping still that 
in giving him a son she should make him some 
return for all he had done for her. She was too 
excited to sleep, and she lay awake wars Sy 
she should always feel so painfully obliged her 


‘ore he took his seat 
usual cheerfulness and 


; 
: 
i} 
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Lucy sat alone, smiling over an open book, which (| 
chanced be turned down. Feeling, at 
length, it was utterly impossible to read, she put 
it past, and fetched a tiny piece of work. She pte : 
rather better with her hemming than she had done { 
| 
| 
you mean ?’ 
‘It is not nonsense, Walter; it is true. It is—at 
least I hope it will be—the portrait of your son.’ 
‘Oh! confound it! Whatabore! I hate alot of { 
i | 
| teasing your old nurse to know if 1t 1s like what 
you were at its age. And I love you now even more 
than I did before, and I am sure you will be fond of it, : 
as soon as it has come.’ His brow gradually smoothed, | 
ng man when he went | 
| 
| 


in his wife’s room. The 
ed the door before he rang the bell ; 


liked to be the master of every one he came near. It 
me ‘Thanks, Mrs Carr, for the good 
wishes 


brought a pinky tinge to her pale c e 
little baby was nestling to her side. Walter did not 
notice the child, but took Lucy’s hand in his, and 


murmured. He started, half frightened. T was 
something in the e ion of her face, in her words, 
in the sound of her voice, which told of a more than 
earthly joy—of a iv that he felt was beyond his 
comprehension. ‘I too was frightened, dear Walter, 
= first,’ she whispered ; ‘but God, who has given 
now. 


* How lovely you look, Lucy,’ he answered ; * you | doctor 


remind me of one of Perugino’s 

*He cuddles up to me, Walter. Is it not wonder- 
ful that he sh love me already ?’ 

who ap to come between him and his wife. 

* He loves me by instinct.’ Her voice was very low ; 
she was so weak that she was dunihgwnted and 
as she e she unconsciously looked beseechingly at 
her husband. Impossible to misunderstand the appeal 
in the y' Don’t explain away 
my faith,’ said. ‘It be silly, but it makes 
me so happy ; leave it to me for a little while.’ 

‘It loves warmth by instinct, my sweet Lucy. If 
it were placed in the same bed with our old cook, it 
would cuddle up to her just as it cuddles up to you.’ 
Then the nurse having remarked that lady 
looked tired, he kissed his wife very tenderly, and, at 
her request, smiled at and kissed his little son, and 
then left her for the night. Walter disliked dining 
alone, but he would far rather have been alone than 
in the doctor; how- 
ever, as the latter's society was not to be avoided, he 
was far too polite to shew that it was unwelcome. 
* And pray, , when do you intend to introduce 
my young’—he couldn’t for the life of him remem- 
ber whether it was a boy or a girl— the little baby 
he doctor had J uch a person 

e not expected such a would 
be wanted. He thought that both mother and child 
would do quite as well, if not better, without than 
with her. But the husband was resolute ; he had so 
long, and so attentively studied his wife’s constitution, 
that although, on all other points, he would defer to 
Dr Lisle, on that one point he must be allowed to 
follow the dictates of his own judgment. The doctor 


at length promised to find a nurse, ided he were 
allowed to choose his own time for introduction ; 


Lucy to her hus- 
band’s care within a month, if he were allowed to 
have ic over her for the next fort- 
night. itions Walter gladly agreed ; 


than he expected. Lucy proceeded favourably until 
she was told that she must give up a 8 first 
bribe. ‘He won’t love—he won't even know me, 
her eyes as she looked piteously at the doctor. 


the side There was no expression 
of pity on his handsome face. The doctor had 
promised, and he was a man of his word, so he told 
the lie, but his heart smote him as he did 
so. ‘It be better for your child.’ 

There was a long silence. 
her eyes, but one after another tears slid from 
beneath them, and — slowly down “~~. 
and her ips quiv spasmodically. ter’s 
penutifally formed mouth shut tighter and tighter. 
Hitherto, the child had merely been a nuisance, 

Goan ont wished to free hi from its nce, 


kept saying to himself: ‘ ve gone too now 
rays my ter he cursed his folly for having ever 


hand to the doctor. ‘Thank you,’ she 


‘for ing my baby a better nurse.’ 
The chi ve as well as ever, but not so the 
mother. Her sad thoughts prevented her gaining 


strength. Was it always to be the same ? as the 
= of _— wove heart to be always useless to its 
objects, only a yearning pain to its possessor? 
Would it be the same with her son as with her husband ? 
Would the utmost she could ever do for either be to 


care had as much to do with her recovery as 

skill. He even sacrificed his own will to hers, and 
would carry the little baby to her to kiss. She had 
so lately returned from the — of the grave—shi 
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a husband ; her parents, her sisters, had loved her, but | and he went to bed longing for the day when he 2 
she had never had the same feeling towards them. | should once more be the master of his house and his 
‘= *It must be,’ she thought, ‘because he loves me so | wife; and his child should be safely stowed away in 
| much more than any one else ever did.’ 
4 It was late in the evening when Walter returned 
he looked up at his | 
, house, he saw that the lower rooms were dark, and | 
i =, in her face, and knew that he was = a He glanced at the husband, who was standing on 
t to hi : ucy will soon be strong , 
enough to do without a we He hated doctors ; 
he had rarely felt the need of them for himself, and he | 
softly up the stairs, and obtained permission to enter | 
his wife’s room. She had been anxiously expecting 
presence ol any other re. ut now gan 
consider it in the light of a rival, and to hateit. It 
tated his sensitive vanity, to be obliged to call in 
assistance of another man, to enable him to govern 
his wife; and yet, he could not himself take the 
| child from her. He was fond of his own, and other 
: | men’s admiration, and he felt that this little wretch 
H of a baby was already placing him in an odious 
| position ; odious in his own opinion, in the opinion of 
the doctor, nay, perhaps, if the latter were a tattler, 
; a in the opinion of the whole neighbourhood. The 
| : knew that he had made a foolish promise, but 
made such a promise. if 
*Can’t I do anything to make myself stronger? I 
teal 1 toke anything 
you tell me. 
The doctor shook his head. If he had only had 
/ one more grain of decision, or five more minutes to 
: | think, he would have yielded to his patient. Lucy 
smiled very sweetly through her tears, and gave her 
said ently, 
| | do nothing? She never for one instant suspected 
: that the doctor had acted under Walter’s directions ; 
T she would as soon have thought of suspecting her 
| husband of murder, as of what he had done. lt was 
| | and low spirits. It was for his sake that she so often 
} | smiled when she would fain have cried. For a few 
life and death, and during 
1 those hours Walter felt—perhaps for the only time 
: |in his life—remorse. He never afterwards forgot 
} | what he had suffered ; it strengthened his hatred to 
[his son, then—to his wife, hereafter ; but when the 
if | a fonder husband than he had ever been before. He 
he | was the chief, the best nurse in the sick-room. He 
ii | would allow no one to feed Lucy, or to give her her 
if | medicine but himself. The doctors declared that his 
i 
| 
| 
* 
¥ 
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iminishing £ 
ight to be called a Lesage 
e was married. She had learned herself 
captivating little woman she was, and it 
pleasant to know that she had a face which 


his vanity to be necessary to Lucy ; 
the only creature necessary to her. 
If he went out alone, she would watch at the window 
for his return; but whilst doing so, she would amuse 
baby with the tassel of the blind. If he shut himself 
in his study for a day’s work, she was not dull. 
Listening at the nursery-door, he could hear her 
singing, chatting, laughing to the baby, and taking as 
much pains to please it, as ever she did to please him. 
His child became to him what Mordecai was to 
Haman ; and he willingly put faith in a German 
doctor, who told him that the irritation under which 
he suffered was owing to the shattered state of his 
nerves, and that he ought to drink the Ems’ waters. 

‘Why, Walter, have you put your accounts 


again? You had much better set to work, and have 
done with them.’ 


on. 
stood for an instant confounded. Wh: 
he write to a physician? He was not i 
Was he ill? He had been rather cross sometimes 
lately ; he never used to be so. Was it the same with 
men as children? Was bad temper always a sign of 
bad health? ‘Do you not feel well, dearest ?’ 
‘It is of no consequence. Don’t concern yourself 
dlp ing m about you, 
ribbons to the baby,’ he answered 


‘Take your pretty 
Lucy was frightened—so frightened, that she 


bitterly. 
ess ; now, he accepted tears as an acknow- 
of his power, and was with 
i and led 
e 


prescri 
Luc 


on. 

‘Let us go to London,’ she said at length, ‘and 
consult personally with the doctor, and if it is neces- 

‘Are you going with me, Lucy ? you me 
better than the child?’ and his lips tresabled as he 

‘Oh, my love! all the world is not so precious to 

heart. 
ison with 

He clasped her to him. Never in the whole 
of his life, had he loved so generous at 


give him a prescription, 
of to Ems. Nevertheless, she made her sister 


whi 
but that Lucy 


FF 


| derive from the 
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almost a crime, and was so sweetly, so helplessly ps 
grateful to him for all his love and care, that he could | ‘ Where are you going, Lucy ?’ he repeated, evidently 
have put by for baby ; if you are not 
see him ; her eyes were cast down; one was 
sliding along the baluster, the other was poked into| ‘Odear,no. I do not feel myself able to take your 
the pocket of a smart little apron. She was smiling | advice about the accounts; but I have to write a 
as brightly as a child smiles over its play; she was | letter to a physician, to tell him that I cannot follow 
| singing unconsciously, as a bird sings in the silly | jm a 
wantonness of joy. Years seemed to add to Lucy’s 
charms | 
far mo’ 
day wh 
what a 
‘was ve 
made nearly every one she came near fee y 
towards her. But she did not think enough of her 
beauty to make it less attractive; she had more 
delightful subjects for reflection than even a # ged 
face—she was very, happy. ashe twofold joy 
of love and cunesonl einetian had burst on her at 
once. Her husband was far dearer to her than he 
had once been, and she made him a less submissive ; ff 
wife. If he told her she looked pale, she would glance 
aaa S mirror, and boldly deny the charge. If 
he her to lie on the sofa, she would laugh at 
him as an old coddle, and he was lucky if he escaped 
without a pinch on his ear; which punishment, from | 
her favourite seat, the elbow of his chair, she was | told her how ill he was, how strongly he had been 
very conveniently placed to administer. She would , and how unwilling he was 
assure him that, in fancying he did not like children, part her from her child. ) 
he was labouring under a most singular delusion.| ‘Could not the baby go too?’ she asked. 
She would place the baby on his knees, make him| No; the air of Ems was considered very bad for 
warm its toes, and then tax her ingenuity to the | young children. Lucy was silent.. Walter did not 
utmost to make him laugh. It was not always easy | speak either, but indignantly watched his wife’s 
to do so, for Walter was somewhat deficient in a : a 
sense of humour; but no sooner had she brought the : 
faintest smile into his face, than she would trium- ut 
He 
more appreciation ttery when at 
the conclusion of the compliment Lucy would relieve 
him of the baby, declaring that he should never have 
—— he confessed how dearly he loved it, he 
join very pleasantly in his wife's merriment. 
Lucy’s naughtiness was so novel, and withal so f 
es her—her admiration of him was so 
perceptible through all her sauciness—one cross ; 
word would so instantly change her smile into a tear, | moment. He almost resolved to refuse the ; 
that for a time he was amused by and pleased with | to laugh at the German doctor, and to get w . 
the change. Did not her | own country ; but then, he thought, ‘If 
beauty and her quick answers gto him? And | away from the child, how she would love ; 
himself, but the work of his own hands. e was} Lucy was in a greater hurry to start i 
different when he married her ; he had made her what | husband. She was more anxious to hear th : ; 
she was. eee Se Se Se opinion. Two days, she said, would be 
is marriage. It | for her to prepare, and to make arrangeme 
pleased him to be the gentlest of despots to his wife,| baby. She did not anticipate a long abs 
and to receive from her grateful love tinged with fear. | soon began to hope that the doctor ' 
mistake, and that when he saw his patient, : : 
brother-in-law promise to call every day; anc , 
| appealed to the nurse’s own motherly feelings, a : 
her love of money, to induce her to take care oj } 
child. On the morning of departure, Walter , 
| with his wife to kiss his sleeping son; the ' 
} he had to arrange about the journey, 
ight stay a little longer with 
fond 
a stranger's e e was a 
| fellow, just six months old, beginning know 
friends, and to grow a little silky crop of hair. ‘ i 
: ht Lucy, and she tried to 
; ‘he cares far more 
} 
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for his foster-mother than for his real one.’ She 
gently unfastened one of his little red hands, without 
waking him, and placed a rag doll in it. She had 
made it herself, of the bright colours of which he was 
so fond. ‘Master’s ready now, ma’am, and be easy, 
for I’ll take as much care of him as if he was my own.’ 
Lucy sobbed as she threw her arms round the woman’s 
neck, and kissed her —— ‘God bless you! 
God bless you !’ were her only thanks. 

Life at Ems suited Walter very well. He duly 
drank the waters, took exercise on the promenade 
between each glass, and was pointed out as the hand- 
some Englishman, with the pretty little wife. Lucy 
always accompanied him, and saw that he implicitl 
followed the doctor’s directions, and Walter too! 
care to receive none which were not to his taste. Lucy 
was a more obedient wife now than ever she had been 
before ; her husband’s desires were hardly expressed 
before they were accomplished. She forced herself 
always to speak and smile cheerfully in his presence, 
and doing so quite satisfied him. But whilst he 
was absent, taking would by 
the window, looking sadly at the p: ills opposite, 
which seemed to her like prison a Sometimes, 
made drowsy by the close air of the little shut-in 
valley, and exhausted by the exercise which, yor 
only sufficient for the invalid, was too much for the 
start, fancying e er y crying on 
the other side of those impassable hills. After such 
dreams, she would strain her eyes, longing as ardently 
for a flat country, like that in which she had passed 
her girlhood, as the Swiss is said to long for his native 
mountains. Her husband’s indifference to her child 
gave her little anxiety. She supposed that it was not 
usual for men to care for babies : re 
older, his father would no doubt become fond of hi 
Simple indifference was precisely what Walter felt for 
his son at a distance; it was not easy for him to hate 
or love any one who was absent. ae morning, 
after Lucy with trembling hands and throbbing heart 
had torn open and devoured her letter, Walter would 
inquire after the little man, and would listen —_ 
amiably to any nursery anecdote his wife might wi 
to tell him. One day, when Lucy came down, she 
found neither husband nor letter. She questioned the 
waiter, and was told that Mr Morant had gone out, 
and that the postman had brought nothing for her. 
As she could not find out which way Walter had 
gone, she put on her hat and shawl, and watched 
eagerly from the window, intending to run and meet 
him as soon as he came in sight. Very often her 


him, he d most solemnly that he had none 

but business letters, one of which had rather vexed 

him, and had required an immediate answer, but it 

would be quite impossible for to understand 

about it. en if she had doubted his words at the 

moment, she would soon have believed them, for ere 
i he was in his 


morning was past, customary good 
spirits. Lucy felt bound not to trouble the invalid 
with her fears; so, having made every ible inquiry, 
she waited as patiently as she could for the next 
morning. She was down before the postman arrived, 
when she h im a strange dread of bad news 
came over her, i i 
with nei 
meet i 


i 


and | just then: ‘Give it to me, give it to me!’ she 


have surprised her, whether there were any letters 
for Mr or Mrs Morant. The landlord did not know ; 
the man who had charge of the letters was delivering 
them, he must have been going up the backstairs, as 
madame came down the front. cy turned away 
with sinking heart. With a) mt calmness, but 
with a heart beating so fast that it almost impeded 
her breathing, she hastened to the landing, and waited 
there. From where she stood, she could hear the 
wie ber or death in 
is hands, trying in en English to explain to a 
gentleman about the posts, who, in his turn, was try- 
ing, in broken German, to make the man understand 
that he wanted to know about the boats at Coblentz 
—not about the posts. The discussion bade fair to be 


appears a reprieve. 
tained that there was no letter either for her or her 
husband, she turned quietly away from the waiter, 
who evidently felt her doing so a relief, tottered back 
to her room, closed the door, stumbled on to her knees, 
and, throwing her arms across the chair, moaned: 
*Not the child! O God, not the child!’ Whilst she 
was still kneeling, half-stupified, before the chair, 
Walter opened the door, saw his wife, hesitated for 
an instant, then softly shut the door and went away. 
At the time, she was not conscious that he had ever 
been in the room, but afterwards she remembered, 
with a pang, how the father of her child had left her 
alone in her sorrow. Gradually, reason and ho: 
returned to her. ‘If baby had been ill, surely 
mother would have been sent for. Some misfortune 
had no doubt happened, or , who had written so 
regularly every day, would not have suddenly ceased 
to do so; but every misfortune was endurable, save 
one. However, she must go home: she could not 
rest again until she had seen her boy. She looked 
back on the last night, and shuddered. Walter at 
first objected to her returning home. He said that 
very likely a letter to tell her that all was right would 
arrive just after she had started, and if the landlord, 
which was more than probable, should forget to post 
the letter, she might during her whole journey home 
be running poten, wth news. 

‘But you could open the letter, and telegraph to 
me, Walter.’ 

‘I? Did you mean to go alone?’ His countenance 
brightened up wonderfully. 

‘ doctor said you ought to drink the waters for 


another fortnight, you know.’ 

But Walter had had time to think, and he answered : 
* If you go, Lucy, I shall go too. If I knew that you 
were travelling in a foreign country, with only servants 
to take care of you, I should be too anxious about 
you, my love, for the waters to do me any good.’ 

‘Anxiety is, indeed, dreadful to bear,’ whispered 
Lucy, as though the words escaped unintentionally from 
her. Her husband left the room, and she remained 
deep in thought for a few moments, and then she 
resolved to remain patiently at Ems until she received 
an answer to the telegram she had secretly sent the 
day before. She supposed that her husband was in 
his bedroom, and went immediately to tell him what 
she had decided to do; but in passing along the land- 
ing she chanced to look over the baluster, and gave 
a scream of delight when she saw Walter leaving the 
office with a letter in his hand. He heard his wife, 
hastily put the letter into his pocket, and received her 
with a more a than she had ever seen on 
his face before. t Lucy did not care for frowns 


exclaimed, whilst still some y from him. 

‘Give you what, child? Go back to your room. 
Don’t you see how every one is staring at you? How 
the persisted Lancy, atl holding out 

* But etter,’ i ucy, ing ou’ 
her hand. ‘I saw it, Walter, I saw it’ 


yet | | no | to interrupt it; she 
| bad reached that stage of anxiety in which dela: 
: etters arrived enclosed in his, and she hoped he had | 
one for her this morning. But he had not, and he 
was evidently ~- *y at her running towards him 
as she had done. She observed him attentively, and 
feared that he had received some bad news, which 
he was keeping from her; but when she questioned 
yaited an age, and that anything would be 
suspense. She ran down the stairs, 
her pace at the bottom, then resolutely 
opened the office-door, and asked, with a composure 
which, if she had been capable of thinking, would 
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*You saw a letter from Messrs Baine & Co. about| They found that owing to the wires having been 
some leases. That is no business of yours.’ And, | out of order, no m had been sent on the 


regardless of the stolid stare of the surrounding 
Germans, he ed her from him and left the hotel. 
Lucy an instant where he had pushed her, 
then a sudden gleam of hope lighted up her counte- 
nance, and she ran into the office. If Walter’s letter 
had been overlooked, her’s might have been overlooked 
also. But the waiter insisted that it had not, and 


when rebuked by his master for having forgotten to | had 


deliver Mr Morant’s letter, made no answer. Lucy 
turned away, a ee but close to the office- 
door she caught her in a nail, and, whilst unfast- 
ening it, heard the man tell the landlord that he had 
tt back Mr Morant’s letter by the gentleman’s own 
o After a moment’s hesitation, she returned to 
her own room. ‘I can’t go cross-questioning servants 
about my husband,’ she said to herself. Puzzled and 
perplexed, she continued to ask herself the same 
mestion: ‘Oh, what is it—what is that Walter is 
ing from me ?” 


he only one who could give her an answer entered 
the room unperceived, and took his seat by her side. 
‘My dearest, I spoke crossly to you just now, because 
I thought it was my duty to do so. I thought that 
you would make yourself ill if you gre way so.’ 

Tis the mse I can’t bear, Walter. The 
worst—no, no!’ she cried with a wild shriek, bow’ f 
denly standing up, and putting her hands to her 
head ; ‘I didn’t mean to say that—that baby! oh, 
Walter, not baby!’ and she knelt and her 
hands, looking piteously at him as though the child’s 
life were in his power. 

He turned white, opened his mouth several times, 
but spoke no word. 

* Lucy noticed his changed coun’ 
her knees, put her arms fondly round his 

i i selfish, I daresay, poor 


‘I am — 

Walter ; you are as miserable as I am, and an invalid, 
too. But, if you know anything?’ 

‘I don’t, love. What makes you think that I 
know anything, darling?’ 

‘T heard the waiter tell his master that he had kept 
back that letter by your orders.’ 

‘And so he did, Lucy. I knew that I should have 
a letter from Baines to-day, so I shewed his hand- 
writing to the waiter, and said: If only one letter 
comes to-morrow, and that letter is in this handwrit- 
ing, keep it in the office till I come for it. I thought 
that if you did not chance to hear from home, you 
would, when Baines’ letter was brought in, make sure 
that it came from Henry, and be so dreadfully dis- 
appointed.’ 

* How considerate you have been, Walter.’ She 

used an instant, and then added: ‘I sent a message 

y telegraph to Mary yesterday.’ 
a turned sharply round. ‘The deuce you did. 

en? 


‘Whilst you were at your bath. Do you think I 
did wrong ?’ 

‘Only in placing so little confidence in me. My 
sweet Lucy, I had sent one three hours before. 
Directly I found there was no letter, I foresaw that 
you would be anxious, and, indeed, was so myself, 
although I said nothing about my own anxiety for 
fear of adding to yours.’ 

‘O Walter, you are too good a husband. I don’t 
deserve you.’ 

‘Whether you deserve me or not, you have got me, 
Lucy; and what is more, I have got you, my little 

and I don’t intend to part with you ;’ so saying, 
filipped her cheek. But Lucy did not smile, she 
was in no vein for playful love-making. 

‘But, he resumed im a graver tone, ‘what do you 
think it will be best to do? Suppose we walk down 
together to the telegraph-office, and inquire when we 
may expect an answer.’ 


rose from 
neck, and 


vious day until after five o’clock ; and that, therefore, 
it was not likely that any answer could arrive from 
England before the morrow. Walter was evidentl 

much annoyed, and asked in an agitated voice—whic 

made Lucy forget, for a moment, own disappoint- 
ment, to draw fondly and pityingly towards him— 
whether, after the wires were ired, the messages 
been sent in the order in which they were 
received. To this inquiry no satisfactory answer 
could be obtained ; and, as were to the 


hotel, Walter said that he not bear the suspense 
any loi , and should start for Coblentz that after- 
noon. hilst Lucy was assisting the maid to pack 


the boxes, her husband gave the necessary orders for 
any letters or messages to be sent after them; but 
although they did not travel fast—Walter being afraid 
of Lucy over-fatiguing herself—none reached them. 
At Calais, they received news from home—a tele- 
graphic message to say that the baby had died of the 
croup. Lucy stood for a few minutes motionless, with 
starting eyes and open mouth. Walter spoke to her, 
but she did not hear; he shook her, but she did not 
feel. He sent for assistance, but before the doctor 
arrived, she had, with one deep sigh, recovered con- 
sciousness. 

‘How soon can we get there?’ she asked. ‘I must 
see him once more before—before’— Natural tears 
further words. 

* My love, you are not fit to travel to-day. And it 
is too late to hurry now, darling.’ 

But the doctor, who had now arrived, advised 
Walter to take her home. ‘The more she cries the 
better,’ he said, ‘and her tears are nearly sure to flow 
freely at sight of the corpse.’ So Walter left her 
in y ned of the doctor, whilst he went himself to 
send a telegram to order the carriage to be at the 
station by a certain train ; and then they took their 
places on boat which to point of 
— . Lucy’s every feeling seemed to be me 
in one burni to youn She 
the English cliffs as though her straining eyes could 
— em nearer ; the rail seemed to her to go at a 
snail’s ; oh, that the horses Gr an 
her ais When, at length, she reached home, the 
child was already buried, and the nurse had found 
another situation in London. 

‘Come into its nursery,’ said Mary gently. 

Lucy’s 7 eyes wandered over the room—she was not 
childless ti t moment. There was the cot where 
he lay sleeping when she had kissed him for the last 
time. ‘Oh baby, baby!’ she cried, piteously sobbing. 
There was the Title oll she had so fondly made for 
him. The torn toy had become more to her than the 
most precious jewel. She threw herself on the chair 
every fresh object which reminded her of him, her 
sobs broke forth afresh. Oh, surely among all the 
bitter cries that daily rise from earth to heaven, there 
is none more bitter than that of Rachel m i 
for her children. Mary’s tears flowed freely at the 
sight of her sister’s ; but Walter stood, not knowing 
what to say, or how to look ; he was not awed by his 
wifes gril, nor did he share in it; it only made him 


feel awkward and uncomfortable, 


THE HOP. 


Great men lived before Agamemnon, and there were 
brewers of bitter beer ere Burton rose to fame. It 
was a popular beverage among the ancient i 

and if the swarthy navvies of the Nile took as kindly 
to their beer as their English proto the con- 
sumption of malt oo during the building of the 
pyramids must have been prodigious indeed. 

tian beer owed its bitterness to the lupine. When and 
where the hop was first employed for flavouring beer, 


the reign of Christina that hop-growing was practised 
to any extent in the country. It was to Belgium 

ps ; Poperinghe an y 
for the quality and quantity of their produce, and the 
istricts commanded the best 


Hops, reformation, bays, and beer 
Came into England in one year. 


recording the 
k of hops. 
‘seed for beer ;’ and the fact of the Anglo-Saxons 


ng 


: 


FE 
Ey 


ooked for their supply of 


correct than his correctors. A 


incoming 

the best wood for fuel, timber ;’ and the 

records of Great Yarmouth for 1 i 
tronage on 

piled in 1440 defines ‘ hop’ 


the wild plant as the hedge-hymele, points 
still earlier cultivation of the hop in this country. 
that 


brewers pleased to make. The beer used at noblemen’s 
tables was a year or two years old, but the servants 
were usually obliged to be content with beer a month 
old, ‘ each coveting 


use, the brewers depending upon Flanders for their 


, until driven, y the adulterations and frauds 


of Flemings, to encourage native growers to enter 


; | into more active competition 


An impetus was given to hop-grow- 
ing under James I. To meet the malpractices of the 
Flemi acts were to punish false packing, 
and to prevent the of corrupt and unwholesome 
hops. m declared in favour of ing hop- 
growing in d as profitable to the kingdom, and 
the farmers did not want instructors in the art, fore- 


famous | most among whom was Reynolde Scot, who advocated 


hop-planting as providing a recompense to the labourer, 
a to a comfort to the 
poor, and a benefit to the commonwealth. Six years 
after Scot published his Perfite Platform, Tusser sang— 

The hop for his profit I thus do exalt : 

It strengtheneth drink, and it favoureth malt ; 

And being well brewed, long kept it will last, 

And drawing abide, if ye draw not too fast. 


By 1649, hops had become a national commodity, and 
ish hops were worth half as much again as Flemish 
ones, attaining a supremacy they have never lost. 
Five years before that date, parliament had thought 
it worth while to lay a duty upon hops amounting to 
two and a half per cent. on their value. In 1654, 
Cromwell, by an order of council, put a tax of two 
shillings per hundredweight ish, and five 
shillings on foreign hops, to intense indignation 
of Puritan who lost no time in issuing his 
vil’ of an extorti 


at the Restoration, but reappeared in Anne’s reign 


of the hop-harvest of the year. The hop-tax under- 
ae alterations from time to time, till it was 


L.261,258, their proportion was represented by L.1471. 
Hop-grounds that in one year yielded six a a half 
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us t of the Spanish provinces of Rome |reoeved damages in an action brought against his 
made a liquor from corn which was capable of being | brewer for ‘ putting a certain weed a ” into 
kept till it attained a considerable age, but he does| it. Like another wicked weed, however, the. hep 
not seem to have known by what means the end was | triumphed over all opposition, and in a very short 
attained ; they may ibly have discovered the | time became a necessity. Parliament encouraged the 
virtue ofthe hop, which ina naive of most European growers in 
countries. Foe: was certainly cultiv as | the reign of Edward VL, and the in the 
early as the nin‘ —- In 822, the millers of public taete is proved by Holinshed, who us that . 
Goong: cise thoul by abbot from all labour | stale ale and strong beer bore the greatest brunt in 
relating to hops; hop-gardens are mentioned by | drinking, and were of as many sorts and ages as the 
Ludovicus Germanicus a few years later; and tax- 
—- and other public documents testify to the 
ivation being common in Germany at this period. 
De Villanova, > the thirteenth century, 
alludes to the use of the hop in beer; and in 1364, the it it be not sour, an new as 18 possi 
Bishop of Liege was privileged to exact a duty of a| so that it be not hot.’ He also avers that there was 
compensate him for | scarcely a farmer in the country but what grew a 
eir introduction in the | greater or less quantity of hops; but they probably 
In 1440, King Chris- | raised little more than they required for their own 
an old law, by which 
to have at least forty 
growing round them, unless he could 
nd was not adapted for ge 
he cultivation of the 
that, a hundred years 
a pound of hops 
nd it was not tall | 
markets at home and abroad. 
praises so heartily, was a beverage unknown to lovers 
of malt liquor in England’s olden days. Sweet thin 
potations wrre the common drink of our ancestors in 
the days of the Plantagenets, when it was customary 
to send vessels to the brewery to be filled overnight 
with ale, that it might have time to work itself clear 
and be fit for the morning’s use. Still, the taste for 
bitters existed in a degree, and large quantities of 
ground ivy and fern-leaves were used by the brewers, 
and the hop itself was probably employed at a much 
earlier period than that fixed by the old saying— 
In the Northumberland Household Book (1512), we 
brewing, to be used in eager of a pound of 
hops to a quarter of malt. Fuller states that a peti- 
increased by twelve-twentieths of a farthing. This 
was the duty upon which calculations were based 
by those aD ml who indulged in the now 
| extinct mode of gambling by betting upon the result 
remov gether by Mr me 
Two hundred years ago, Fuller wrote thus of the 
ly in the price; whence some will have them 
20 named from hopping in a little time hetwixt » 
great distance in valuation. In a word, as elephants, 
= if —- were themselves enough alone to gain, if 
commodity, well or ill bought in the crisis of the price, 
ing met with Vigorous opposition are enough to raise or ruin an estate. Hops and 
l low. While Henry VILL expressly | hop-raising have lost none of their ultra-speculative 
uction of brimstone or hops into the | character. In 1823, when the hop-duty amounted to 
izens of London petitioned against | L.26,057, the Worcester districts paid but L.4, 3s. ; 
taste of their beer was tas 
ngered ; it was accused | out of L.24,317 ; while, again, when the dut reached 
melancholy, and 
in land. Such was 
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Abe 


in the shape 
the ladybird, which feeds upon the fly, an 
i From these 


n 
into ladybirds, when 
upon the aphides. The wireworm is another enem 
to the hop-grower, who usually confines his unwel- 
come attentions to young 
suffer from the de’ 


species of caterpillars, 
of blight, mould, red-rust, and fire-blast. 

There are now about fifty thousand acres of land 
devoted to the cultivation of the hop in England 
alone, in the counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hants, 
Worcester, Hereford, Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
and the north clay districts of Yorkshire, Lincoln- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire ; the produce of Farnham 
ranking first in the estimation of buyers. Abroad, 
the cultivation is carried on in Prussian Poland, North 
Germany, Bavaria, and Belgium, the entire conti- 
nental crop being about equal to that of England. 
North America produces a considerable quantity 
of hops, but of such a coarse, rank flavour as to find 
but little favour with European consumers. 

besides that of 
it is sometimes used 
as a narcotic. A brown dye is extracted from the 
poms leaves ; the bines have been converted into 
rown paper, and made into cloth ; the —? are 
useful as winter provender for horses and cattle; in 
Belgium, the young shoots are used as a vegetable in 
the way we use asparagus; and, lastly, spent hops 
are useful as a manure. 


LAW FROM THE NOVELISTS. 
Ever since Mr Samuel Warren made a good story 
the vehicle for doubtful law, we have from time to 
time been favoured with novels whose freehanded 


them to rank with the more solemn productions of 
Justinian. In Dr Thorne, Mr Anthony Trollope 
expresses his wish for the appointment of a barrister 
as standing counsel to the writers of fiction, whom 
the latter should consult on all occasions when they 
think of introducing a legal scene, or asserting a legal 
doctrine. The idea is not a bad one; but until it is 
carried out, we should advise an intending romancer 
who has a taste for law to select some remarkable 


with only such simple alterations of names and dates 


sine alterations and dae 


The | the 


dealing with established legal maxims would entitle |“ 


trial of our own or past times, and after thoroughly 


inspirations of his genius, but it will certainly 
contribute to the stability of his reputation, for the 
errors into which our best novelists fall are monstrous, 
when they venture on ground so unfamiliar and uncon- 
genial as the mazes of the law. 

In Great Expectations, Mr Dickens, whose early 
legal experience has often stood him in good stead, 
puts the convict, Abel Magwitch, on trial for his life 
for escaping from custody, while Pipp and his friends 


as may be absolutely 


- | pass without a word of accusation for the statutable 


felony of assisting the fugitive. In Orley Farm, where 
the legal incidents are in general very correctly given, 
the author jeopardises the reputation of Mr Justice 
Staveley by making him speak of libel and slander 
as convertible terms, and by representing that learned 
functionary as uncertain whether language charging 
an indictable offence would suffice to sustain an action. 
In The Woman in White, Mr Wilkie Collins allows a 
purchaser’s solicitor to stand by while Sir Perceval 
Glyde attempts to extort his wife’s signature to a 
deed under circumstances which would have rendered 
the entire transaction impeachable for fraud ; and in 


the | Recommended to Mercy, the government sends down 


the Attorney-general to the assizes to prosecute Lady 
Thornleigh for bigamy, without ascertaining that her 
first husband was alive at the time she married her 
second. 

Miss Braddon, the founder of the new school of 
sensation fiction in which bigamy is the leading inci- 
dent, avoids such mistakes by saying as little as she 
can help about law ; but her reticence involves her in 
other difficulties which are scarcely less perplexing. 
Aurora Floyd’s marriage with James Conyers, we are 
told, took place in France. If sv, how was it per- 
formed? Such a marriage would not be permitted at 
the English embassy. Did the contracting parties 
claim a French domicile? If so, how did they comply 
with the requirements of the French law as to parental 
consent? But perhaps it is hardly fair to put these 
questions, for unless they can be satisfactorily 
the marriage was clearly illegal, and that would 
destroy all the interest of the story. This excuse, 
however, does not avail for the frequent references in 
Lady Audley’s Secret to ‘the sly old benchers’ who 
chuckle over Robert Audley’s pretensions as a bar- 


> 


degree with any intention to becoming worki wyers. 
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necessary. This may restrain 
uncertainty attending this branch of agriculture is 
- | 
: young shoots push themselves from the 
arch, they are attacked by the flea (Altica 
and if the bines survive its assaults, they 
are ie to destruction by the hop-aphis (A. humuli) 
These assailants — in May, and settling upo' 
the plants, suck under-side of the leaves, and 
deposit thereon their young, the aphis louse, which 
possesses the curious but inconvenient faculty of 
ing and multiplying within a few hours of its 
If the lice are allowed to remain undi they soon 
extract the juices of the bine ; its leaves curl up, turn 
brown, and finally the bine drops from the pole. 
Nature has provided a check upon the multiplication 
heroine, 
id lays her 
ne a troop | 
of ‘black niggers,’ creatures of ferocious aspect and | 
appetite, which gorge themselves with [iii 
they a interest in his neglect 
of hi ession, and as if there were anything strange 
ina smal eating his terms without any idea of prac- 
We thought knew that not one 
benchers ’ their shoulders under rustling 
silk gowns ; ought not to peril her reputation 
i barristers boon-companions at bachelor 
per-parties. 
expecially alight in ‘the introduction ef’ the legal 
ially deli in introduction 
element, and that, by an inversion of the proverb, our 
angels rush in where men fear to tread. \irs Gaskell 
perhape hae furnished the most startling novelty of 
this kind, in her Dark Nights Work, after Dixon, 
the gardener, has been condemned to death by Justice 
Corbet, the former lover of Ellinor Wilkins. Deter- 
mined to save the old man, Ellinor calls upon the 
judge, details circumstantially the manner of Dunster’s 
murder, her own and Dixon’s share in concealing the 
| that Dixon shall be pardoned, and her confession kept 


id or 


ild, or 
or the servan 
assisting become 


Surely the shock to o' 


| 


valled 
w where a felony is 
are not 


accessories ex post 


notions judicial duty, |b 


and the lofty traditions of judicial practice, is too 


ne robably because the Law of Wills and of Inheri- 


tance is among 


the greatest difficulties < e 
lawyers, that particular branch is 


writers of fiction, with what 


imagi 
Scatcherd’s 
fortune her uncle 


pd nothing of the 


would be held 


child, to the exclusion 


= 
ined. Mr Anthony Trollope 
«eq daughter succeed to the 


ienced 

ected by 

be easily 
makes 


large 
child, happily ignorant of the legal principle by which | ¢ 
oran’ e principle by w 
can take under a devise 


only by express words, or 4 age implication, to 


of the f 


rr app 


that a devise so 
to the eldest male 
e. And in No Name, 


Mr Wilkie Collins passes unnoticed the fact, that as 


Mrs Vanstone survived her husband, half his 
alty would belong to her as of right; and if 


rson- 
e died 


intestate, would go to her next of kin. Probably 


some 
execw 


friend informed the author that a legally 
will is not void because it has a | caper 
attached to it, though no one could a 
tion of the trust itself, for, after 
understand that the will would 


the execu- 
readers to 
te if only the 


trust were known, he allows the story to end without 
the promised dénouement. 


Until we read Recommended to M: 
heard of an entailed estate conditio 
ing the Catholic faith, ‘ which, in the event of 


on the heirs 


no blood-relation of mother-church appearing to claim 


it, would go from the family to swe 


of an already richly-endowed monastic institution ;’ 


and even now, we are 


puzzled to reconcile it with the 


effect usually given to a certain act of parliament 


called the Statute of Mortmain. 


We doubt whether some of Mrs Norton’s conditions 


in restraint of Treherne’s marriage in Lost and 


Saved would not be 


Westbury; but we are quite sure that a will which 
if he remained unmarried, or married 


a the property was 
r generation gave another 


ordered that ‘ 
in opposition to its 


to accumulate till anot 


rded by Lord Chancellor 


chance of marriage,’ would not stand good, especially 
as the accumulation was to continue from genera- 
tion to generation, till some one was found to effec- 
tuate the deceased earl’s intentions as to the devo- 
The numerous provisoes 


omg of the pro 
are 


to the objection of 


provisoes 
teading towards a perpetuity, and are therefore void 
within the Thellusson Act. An actual heir in 
Treherne’s position might be excused for calling the 
will a farrago of nonsense, but he need not threaten 
to get an act of ee ee aside; any 
conveyancing barrister of very moderate experience 
have shewn him a tote certain and a 


effectual a way. A 


to a authority 


interest of Verner’s 


Pride, Mrs 


where a codicil, which completely alters the disposi 


have 8 


the parties interested 
iled the 
novel, 


Wood's 


, we had not 


the possessions 


does not seem to have occurred to the author. 


The 
result is a good story, on the wholly improb- 
inability of the to obtain 


are few 
ublished now a in one or two 
are not gentlemen of the long robe. 
Wee would therefore s' t to our writers of fiction 
a — alteration in their plans. Let them make 
barrister the eam of their story, if they 
pleeee, but let an actual practitioner revise those 
— in which it is attempted to lay down legal 
es; and before they cause a complex story to 
— upon the construction of a dou document, 
let them ascertain that the point raised will stand 
the test of an examination at chambers. Finally, 
if they are desirous of maintaining their character 
as truth-like chroniclers, it woul 
make the success of rial heroes—when such 
are introduced—more gradual, as durable reputations 
are seldom built upon successes achieved per saltum 
during the first year of a professional career. 


BRIGHT DAYS IN WINTER. 


Bricut days in winter are as jewels set 

Within the dark rim of an iron crown; 

Or as the rich smile, almost never met, 

Upon a face stern habit trains to frown. 

The birds are joyous, and would fain forget 

Their scanty food, and limbs numbed by the breeze, 
Warbling low notes, which seem to say, not yet 
Dare we pour forth our true-love melodies. 

The leafless trees, adorned with shining moss, 
And silver lichens on their rugged roots, 

In the bright sunlight, half redeem the loss 

Of their spring robes, or richer autumn suits. 

Are not bright days stray links of the great chain 
Of beauty, which encompasses the year ? 

They gently lead our memory back again, 

And make the duller moments feel less drear. 
The wild-fowl standing in the warming rays 
Plume their gay feathers, or plunge within the pool, 
Hiding their lustre in the sparkling sprays 

They scatter from the water clear and cool. 

The cattle move more freely o’er the plain, 

The rooks ascend with cheering ceaseless sound, 
And old men seek the genial air again, 

And sunlight lures the insect from the ground. 
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secret. tion of the , executed the testator 
the rest of his days in respectability and honour, before death, is, the proper 
everybody lives as happily as ca where to be found. In the sequel, it comes out that 
we seem to have read in a book it had been stolen by Mr Verner’s medical attendant, 
Commentaries : ‘ So strict is the la who had his own reasons for the crime; but the 
actually complete, that the neare: possibility of proving the contents of such a will by 
suffered to .— receive one ano secondary evidence—of which there is abundance— 

hild the parent, the master 

t the master, the persons so 
While noticing these Many errors arising irom the 
must prevall confusion of novelists’ on matters, we 
a novelist, tender of her reputation, should avoid an | have often wondered that Mr Trollope’s excellent 
error so gross as that into which Mrs Gaskell has | suggestion has been allowed to remain for several 
fallen, by making Justice Corbet a party to the escape | years unapplied, a circumstance the more extra- 
of two accessories, after the f| rdinary, as our novelists are fond of introducin 

disreva 


